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ABSTRACT 


Diaries showing how 920 Irish fifth graders spent 
their leisure time on three designated days within one week augmented 
data about the children's personal, school, and home characteristics 
to aid in determining the primary factors related to the amount and 
type of leisure time reading. The children reported spending a median 
time of 60 minutes per week in leisure reading, ‘primarily with either 
books or comics, but also with newspapers. While gender and reading 
attainment emerged as the strongest predictors of leisure reading, 
the moSt significant’ finding was the apparent complexity of leisure 
reading: although rlier ‘studies related the individual variables © 

used in this study to-leisure reading, those same variables 
collectively accounted for only 22.9% of the variation in time 
_ devoted to book reading, 7.46% of the variation in time spent reading 
comics, and 18.75% the differences between book and comic readers. 


' These low percentagés suggest the need for much more research to 


increase understandings of leisure tine reading. (RL) 
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Paper presented to the Seventh World Congress on Reading, Hamburg, 1978. 


Background 


. 


While the issues of reading standards and methods continue to attract 
‘ ¢ 
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donsiderabie public attention there has been.a avtable lack of idterest on 
the part of teachers, ainwacte al administrators and researchers in leisure, 
reading. Despite the fact tha the development ot dailies reading habit 
is an oft stated objective of primary school curriculum there is a 
dearth of empirical evidence o ‘the extent to which this objectiye is 
attained. Much of the eutaaine e evidence on leisure reading is limited to 
studies on reading preferences \(24). and attitudes toward reading (28). 

; : 


How much time pupils spend at leisure reading, the uses to which .they put 


reading and the value they placé on reading - these are questions which 


~ : = ‘ 
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The limited available evidence on leisure reading is categorised 


under two main headings: (i) studies which have examined the extent of 
v : 2, 


leisure reading and (ii) studies which have identified correlates of. 
leisure reading. While a number of these studies do not differentiate 
among types of leisure reading aeeeutal:, others refer to comic (or comic 
book)’ reading and to book reading. In general ponies fitter from books 
in terms of frequency of issue and format; comics are published on a 
weekly or amnehiy basis and usually contain a series of cartoons depicting 


a humorous or, adventurous story. Comic annuals and, popular children's 


\ 
Y 


magazines are classified generally as comics. The level of reading 


’ a? 
' 


competence pequaced for comic reading tends to be lower than that required 


\ Far book reading. 


‘\ 


. ‘ i 
‘ . 
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7 Most adults and children appear to read quite extensively -both 
during work and leisure hours. In the United States for instance, it 
hag ken seca that the average ‘person reads for one and threequarter 


/ 


hours on a typical day (26). Among thirteen-year-olds, a total of 

JA 
78 per cent reported that they read for pleasure at least once a week (22). 
British findings indicate that childref read approximately 3 books per 


‘ . fe i . 
month and that there has been littl¢ increase in the amount of book 


‘reading between the mid fifties (10)and the early seventies (35). 
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¥ 
F also since the demands made on children's and adolescents’ leisure time 
%> . Sh ‘ 7 
may vary across qultures. Despite/these differences, there seems to be 
general agreement| that fiction is preferred to non-fiction (1,13,27) 
eayeenet ly among girls (35), that oetry is less popular than prose ° 
* ' s : 


(22,34,37), and that much of the ffiction material read is considered of 


ee 


Correlates 


Several studies have identified.correlates of leisure reading. These 


° +4 : . . ; 
correlates include age, gender, socio-economic status, reading attainment, 


teaching method, timp devoted to television viewing and availability of 


school children tend to experience the "reading craze"; the amount of 


N 
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reading is greatest at this stage, (32). As children get older however 


there is a pronounced decrease. im the amount of time they spend in 


as reading, especially in book reading (19,35). The more able 


4 


‘ child may be dan exgeption to this trend; there is some evidence that he 
i. bee i : ‘ 


maintains his level .of reading, perhaps because of the lack of stimulati 


afforded him by television (10,25). 


The total number of books read by girls exceeds that of boys (19,35) |. 
U | 


although boys appear to read more non-fiction material than girls (22,31) | 

: | - 

in general. In Britain, girls appear to read more comics than boys (35). | 
gf 

This latter finding:may be partly a function of the greater supply of 


, 


comics which address themselves specifically to girls Cpe It. see 
likely, however, that the increased supply merely represents a marketing 


response to the high level of demand by girls for material of this nature. | 
5 + 


At the family level, a number of oranges have reported a relation- 


ship between socio-economic status and leisure book reading. ‘Long and 


s ] \ 
Henderson (15), Maxwell (19) and Whitehead et al (35) observed that | 4 
om me rage | 


children from working class homes did not read very much; frequent | 
. leisure reading was most shagetant ete wt those of higher social back- 
grounds, education and ability (11). Given the known relationship | 
ewieen social class and family gize it is not surprising to find that 


"i > ‘ 
children in large families tend to read fewer bagks than children in 


smaller families (35). As far as comic reading is concerned theré is 


’ i ' F 
. J = 


. 
r - 


, a tendency for children of manual workers to read more than children of 
non~manua 1 eoehien (35). . f 
: 
Achough leisure reading is regarded typically as an out-of-school 
activity, school factors such as level of reading attainment ‘may be of 


; ‘ 


considerable relevance. Leisure reading and in particular book reading 


requires a level of reading proficiency on the part of the reader. A ae 


_number of studies have reported significant relationships between amount 


of leisure reading and level of pupil attainment (2,15,19,35). Connor (2), 


a 


for instance, found that good readers in contrast to poor readers read 


‘ 


\ 

more and better quality reading material, while Maxwell (19) observed 

that a lot of poorer readers at secondary level appeared to be abandoning 
the habit of reading. Studies with older pupils have indicated that level 


of educational attainment is related to amount of reading (26) ‘and also 
Hohl 


to the level of enjoyment derived from reading (11). 


i 


The nature of the relationship between teaching method and extent of 
subsequent leisure reading is unclear. One small scale longitudinal, 
| { 
| . . ’ 
study which has examined the relationship between systematic school 


bhsed efforts -to foster leisure reading found that such efforts were 


e 3 : Sora ibe gh 
successful with primary school pupils over a short eight month period (5) 


« ha ~ 


butt that many of the initial successes in terms of time devoted to 
reeding had disappeared six years later (6).* However another longitudinal 


study reported that subjects who had completed a six yaar free reading _ 


8 . C 
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program were, s6me twenty-five years later, doing. siunifion ntly: more 
‘ J 
saan than most other groups with which, they were cqmpared (16, ain 


° . 


Given the major part that television plays in the lives of 


‘children its effécts on leisure reading are of particular interest. i 


A review of studies to'date (23) seems to suggest that television does 


« 


' pet interfere’in any substantial way with the reading $f books. ‘In one 


{ particular study (25) carried out in two ‘Canadian communities, one 
: : , 


with television and one without access to television,/no significant. 


% | 


difference was found betw@en the average number of bgoks read per month °: 
‘ . | * . 
between viewers and non-viewers. However a number gf studies have 


reported that the introduction of beleeieion did/clearly have an impact 

on comic reading (No, 25). Tt has been suggested ( 43) hae because books 
and for that matter newspapers and "better" magazines are associated:. 

with reatfty needs (e.g. information) mney were not affected by television, 

whereas television better =e fantasy needs ormerly catered for by 
comics and "escape-pulp" magazines, The extent of the relationship 
between leisure reading and television viewing is not very, strong. 

Although Whitehead et al (35) found an inverse relatignship between 

amount of television and sind of reading they aiae reported that a 
substantial number of heavy bie (3 or more books per month) watched 

a lot of alien ton (more than 3 hours per week-day evening) while 


others watched little; similarly many heavy television viewers read a 


lot while others read Tepetes.. Le would appear also that a considerable 


r 


vi a 2 ‘ . ; . Leisure i. 
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oe " 3 . a 7 fe . 
numbe® of children have grown up under conditions which taught them how 
‘ rf 
to accommodate large amounts of television without sacrificing: other’ 


activities (18). 


: ' ‘reading is related to availability of reading material. This materjal 
; ‘ ‘ 


(29) and in Great Britain (30) have indicated that post-primary gchool 


students preferred public libraries to school libraries as the source 


.of books for personal reading., More recently however, possibly as a 


‘ 


result of the expansion in the paper-back book market for younger readers, 


there is evidence to suggest, in Scotland at any rate, that a/ considera 


amount of personal reading material‘originates from, sources other than 


public or school libraries (19). | 


I 


. i e 
This review indicates that many variables are related /to some extent 


ce 


to amount of leisure reading. It also raises three important methodo- 
. f 
) 


logical problems. Firstly most of these studies have focussed on simple 


Si 


bivariate relationships between leisure reading and andther variable of 
: t « 


interest. In most instances potentially important variables were not 


| 


included thus allowing for the possibility of alternative explanations | 
of findings. The review serves to underline the fact that the variables 


that have been identified should be considered’ simultaneously in any 
taaa " 
i 


° O 


Ae a , ad 


. 


comprehensive analysis of leisure reading. One simply cannot understand 


“and: explain the phenomenon of leisure reading without considering the 


ry 


&. 


complex manner. in which independent variables interact with one another 


‘ . 
” 


as they impinge on the dependent variable. In other words, a multivariate 


study in which possibly relevant variables are considered together rather ¢ 


than a series of separate univariate studies is required. Secondly, the 


” 
,term leisure reading ’has been used in some instances as if it refers to 
a relatively homogeneous activity. It may well be that the extent of 


{ 
the relationship between leisure reading and another,variable such as 


NX 
reading attainment is much stronger for book teaders, for example, than 
for other types of readers auch as newspaper or comic readers. It is 
necessary cherefere to preserve the ates tetion between different types : 
of peadiads Thirdly, taekaus indices of leisure reading, moSt notably we 
sunita of books read, have been used. Apart from the fact that the c 
reltability of an index such as number of books read is questionable, 
.this approach fails to take ee account such factors sts oe number of 3 
pages read. ‘It is suggested that the amount or proportion of his total 


: é , , : ar Fer 
leisure time a pupil allots to reading is a more appropriate and sensitive 


measure of the leisure reading habit. 


ra 


Arising from the previous comments, the present, study is designed 


to obtain answers-to the following questions:: 
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* 1. What proportion of students' leisure time is devoted fo 


leisure reading?: How much of leisure ee te is 
? 


given to book reading, to comic reading and to newspaper 


‘ 


. 
reading? . ' we) g = 


1 , s oy 


r ; e 
Ie a : \ 
2. Are there relationships between the amount of time a student 


devotes to book reading, to comic reading and to newsgaper 


a ; \ 
v 


"reading ‘or is the amount of time devoted to each type of 


"reading relatively independent of the amount of time devoted 


, to other types? 


\ 


3. How much of the variation in leisure reading time is 
‘] i - 


explainable in terms of personal, home and school 
ay « 


. \ related variables? 


. 


4. What is the extent of the relationship between amount of 


2 ‘ 


time devoted to leisure reading and to other leisure 


a 


activities? 


a 


g 
’ a6 If reading types (e.g. book readers, comic readers) are 


identifiable, what are the major differeé&wces between 


different types of leisure readers? 
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Method ; : 


Sample . : ‘ a 


’ 
A sample of Irish primary school (N: 31) was selected for the study. 

which was carried out during one week in June, 1976. The schools were 

stratified by location, i.e., city (N: 12), town (N: 9) or rural 

(N: 10), and by avliantidty of choice of television channels (single | 

channel (N: 14) or multi-channel (N: 17)). All fifth grade pupils 

(N: 920) in the sample of achaGils wees expected to participate in the 


study. 
Procedure 


_ Children were asked to complete a diary of how they spent their 
leisure time on each of three nominated days in a one’week period -- 
a Tuesday, a Thursday and a Sunday. For Tuesday and Thursday the time 


" between 3 p.m. and il p.m. was blocked out in half hour periods. For 


ae 


8 “a 


Sunday a similar approach was adopted for the period 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. oe aie 


° 
. 


In each instance the diaries were completed in school on the following 
day. The children were not made awdre that informatin about théir 

‘ tars . . . ’ as . “ : . 7 
reading habits was being sought. The pupils were.requiréd also to ‘' 


complete a brief questionnaire designed to.elicit some. personal and 


home-background information. Details of fathers’ occupation and pupil 


Z age were supplied by the teacher. A’standardised reading attainment - 
6 S : ; . - . q | es > o a 
", test was administered -to each pupil. ~ 
yes ; : 
, Ee) Gee , 5 v “4 ‘ 
ca bs nan _ ’ . 
Var¥ables investigated 
° : . “ ° . 
4 ‘ aie 
I. Personal ' dex ; pS ES 
a ; . ; vo 
1) , Leisure activities. From the daily diaxies which were divided into : 


‘half-hourly sections, the amount of leisure time devoted to. leisure 


, . 


reading and, to pore ours and newspaper reading.was calculated. ° (Leisure 


— 
‘ 


time yeading for Tuesday and Thursday was defined as that ‘period between 


cessation of. school and going to sleep at night or 11 p.m. , whichever was 


earlier , and for Sunday as the period between waking in the motning and 
i é 
sleep at night or 11 p.m.; time devoted to meals was not included. 


Leisure’ reading referred to reading of any kind, éxcluding school texts , 


p naan . 
and other materials assigned at school.)- The diaries also served as the 


source of data for the amount of leisure time devoted to each, of the 


ff . 
following activities: television viewing, radio listening, school 


— 


homework, helping in the home, outings (e.g. family outings and educational. 


activities out of school such as music lessons, library visits), hobbies, 


’ 


inactive/lying about (e.g. "just talking", sunbathing), visiting/religious 


> 


(m) 
ty 


2) 


3) 


Leisure 12 
ute 


ceremonies, organised play (mostly team games) and“unorganised play * 
. (e.g. free: play without strict rules). In very many instances more 


than one activity was ment Zgned in a half-hour segment. In such cases, 


~ 


unless an activity was ‘obvidusty trivial (e.g. "ate a biscuig") and 


 non-time consuming, ‘the, half oie was divided equally among the listed 


. 


activit ies . 


To test the reliability of the ‘classification system a 10 Fer cent 


oe 


“ee F 
sak of tite dtartes was selected and rescored: »by an, independent ‘rater. . 
A comparison of the two sets of scores seventen satisfactory reliability 

coefficients for all leisure activities anne from outings, hobbies and 


‘vk Chie jipeiite toner bereusalen: Apparently considerable difficulty was 


‘experienced in determining whether certain* leisure activities sede: be 


considered (a) outings or outdoor hobbies or Sa autings or visits to 


sts 


relatives. ‘Accordingly the three categories were ” grouped. to form a new. 
category termed outings/hobbies. Details af the inter-rater veldablitey A 
sonttibients oi the p SHeepOStse are pconcneea in Table 1. 


. 


eo -INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 


i . 
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"Reading atbasmaen » A pupil's iutagt seeks was defihed as the sum of 
his scores ‘on the atts and comprehension sections of the - 
nationally standardised Drumcondra English’ Test: Level IIT. 

ee OU eae 
Age, i.e., age in, months. / 


\ 


Gender. Boys:were coded 1; girls were coded 2. 
; ' s ; . re) . , x . ‘ 
a: a : , , ey ah + 


%, 


. 
. 


5) Library membership. A pupil who was a member of} public library was 
coded 1; “non-members were coded 2. ag ae 


. 
, 


The personal variables can be divided into two categories, i.e. 
st 4 
' (i) einage variables such as amount of television viewing which compete 


. os with reading for the available leisure time and (ii) the remaining non- 
. _ competing variables--reading attainment, age, gender and library mémber- 


: ship. The’first group of personal variables are interrelated in a manner 
a m ry . 


which results inevitably in a set of scores for leisure activities such / - 


that the pupil who has a hagh*score on some activity variables, of P 


necessity,.must have a low score on, others. For instance, a pupil who 
. . e 


’ a . . eo. . . . ' bo . 
spends a lot of his leisure hours watching i gen Reading and 4 
helping in tha’ home can have relatively litt e time to devote to other. 


activities. Scores on variables af thjs naeute hed ‘been termed 


. * 


ipsative (33). In general leisure variables were analyzed separately" ah 


. 7: from the other personal variables. . an ¢ ret 


2] 4 , F 
ate ? a ‘ ' 
. 


’ ‘ ; 


x . a0 ‘a | | Ks : : 
1) Socio-economic Lae Father's occupation was. categorised into one 
Lae ‘ a a Ae ; 
: of five categories, as follows: © * (i) higher: and lower professional ‘ ‘ 


(coded 1); (ii) employer ‘aananeotal and salaried sain 2 Gib . 
{ ba . ‘ . 
intermediate oq mancal, other ‘non-manual and dkilled (coded 3); ‘i 


, -* (iv) farmers and semi-skilled manual (coded 4) /and ‘(v) unskilled manual, 
. : roe ‘ \ e : . " 
deceased-and unemployed ‘(coded 5); : 


4 4 s y * 
r) . -\ 7 < 
, as re ‘ ~ 
: . . 


= ) , * | a : e 14. ; om Ny . 
ly - ; - ; 
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nd - . . . 1 . / ; 

2) TV_reception. Pupils in homes in single-channel areas yi coded 1 
rd ‘ ‘ , 

and in multi-channel areas were coded 2. In addition to receiving: 


- 


Radio Telefis Eireann (the national television service), multi-channel 


areas, on account of. geographical Eackore, had access to programmes 
oct 
televistd by the British networks (BBC ad ITV). 


{ 


3) TV in home. A code of 1 indicated» the presence of a television set; 


pupils-in homes without television were coded 2. 


if : . : : . ’ 
® , ‘ ; : ; 


- 4) Radio in home. The same coding, system was used~as in the case of 
ceteclaten, , > 
t ‘ ' 


5)° Family size, i.e., the number of children in the family. 


P.§ 
6) Ordinal position. This refers to the birth order of the -child. ny 
| first born child was coded 1. ; . Ye 
‘9 * 4 - 


— ’ : 
III. School variables 


~ . ‘ 


1) School’ location. Schoolg within the five boroughs .of Dublin, Cork, 
# Limericky Waterford -and Dun Laoghaire were classified as city schools 


and coded 1. Town schools were located in towns with a population of 
ut 4 . 4 


over 1,500 and were coded 2. Schools in rural ‘areas or towns with a 
’ ; a 
population of less than 1,500 were categorised: as rural and coded 3. 


, | | l ; 
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2) School type. .The pupils in the study were enrolled either in all male, 


all female or mixed schools. These three school type variables were 


PH 


| 


a 


a gis . ' x \ . 


2 2 a 
, e a a 


: _ ,YFecoded to form two dummy variables (14) as follows:- 
: 3 . ; 
Dummy variable ‘ | VBlue : 
School type l- ; 1 = all girls, O = other 


School type 2 | 1 = mixed, O = other = 


i 


. 
- — a 


| , ,. Pupils in all boys schools served as the reference group. 
ne % se : 


: The statistical analySis was restricted to those cases (N: 720) 
Be ; ‘ 
‘for whom complete data were available on all measures including the 


three diaries. 
( 


Results 
a 


- 


. 6 . 
: Descriptive statistics for the variables used in the analyses are 


presented in Table 2. An examination of the descriptive statistics. on 


os . INSERT TABLE 2° ABOUT we ee ee 


reading, attainment (X: 59.18; Mdn.: 62.90; SD: 15.95) indicate that 


on this variable, the pupils in the selected sample were similar to . 
; alias es * ~ 
those in the national norm group for this test (X: 58.58; Mdn. :\ 62.00; 


4 a 


SD: 15.93). a , ‘ 


—< 


fd, : 

On a number of the leisure activities the distributions are highly 

‘ ce ; of) 

skewed; large numbers of pupils did not spend any time at particular: 
cs , 7 


“ 


le 


q 
1. 


pupils did not devote any time to leisure reading; 22.9 per cent. * 


t) 
oy 
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’ : t 


leisure activities, while relatively small numbers devoted much of 
Zz < : H on . 


_ their time: to individual activities. For example the percentage of 


pupils who did not read books was 44 per cent, while at the other 
extreme a total of 6.4 per cent of ‘the pupils devoted at~least three 


hours of their leisure time to book reading. To render the distributions 
: . \ 
‘ \ . 


of each of the leisure activity variables more, amenable to statistical 


\ 
analyses (20), the values (i. +g number of, minutes) for re variable 


‘were subjected to a logarithnic ieanatovaretad: Except where it is 


indicated to’the contrary, transformed values af leisure variables, +, 


are used in the following analyses. 


‘ 


Proportion of letsure time devoted to letsure reading: Of the nine ’ 


a 
major. leisure categories (cf Table 2), reading (based on number of 


minutes) ranked seventh on both mean and median rankings. overall 
5.4 per cent of leisure von was spent at reading. © This: proportion 
varied from 4.6 per cent for Sunday to 5.8 per doit and ba ied cent 
fe Tuesday and Thursday respectively. A total of 22.2 per cent of , 
spent from 10-55 minutes reading, 26.7 per cent from 60-115 mInUE STs 

16.0 per cent. fron 120-175 minutes and the remaining . 12.2 per cent 

read for @ minimum of 180 minutes (Range: 180-505). It is of cone 
siderable’ ‘interest to note that almost 40 BER cent of leisure reading 


was carried out in bed either late at night (33. 25 per cent) or early 


on Sunday morning (5.87 per, cent). Clearly, book reading occupied 


sre 


2. 


7 individual days. 


~ ¥ ; é 


o-~ # 4 ’ 
. considerably more of the available leisure time than comic reading. 


“Of 
the total amount: of leisure time spent at reading 62 per cent was devoted 


: 4 
to books, 31 per cent to comics and 7 per cent to newspapers. The 


(overall proportions reflect adequately the Proportions: “for each of the 
A separate analysis reveal | that she amounts of 
time given to leisure reading on Tuesday . and Thursday were very sabia: 


and ‘that there was an increase of Sppogaqmately one-third in «Idisure 


F id 
reading time on Sunday. 
 y 
at or 
The second analysis examined ‘the 


Relationships among types of reading: 


extent of the.relationships -between the amount of time devoted to ° 
reading books, comics and to reading newspapers on each of ‘the three 


days. - The purpose of this analysis was.to determine if types of leisure 


reading can be classified meaningfully (i.e. book reading, comic reading, | 


etc.) or if leisure reading is more day related than type related 


. 
’ 


(i.e. Tuesday reading, Thivgday Heting; etc.) or if leisure reading 
The table of intercorrelations 


of reading types for each of the three days was subjected to a factor 


simply represents a general reading factor. | 


analysis. Three factors were ‘selected on the basis of the number of 
i ; z x . ° * Mi 
ee greater than one and were rotated to-a varimax solution. 


The results of the factor pialyete are presented in Table 4. While the 
proportion of explained variation in amount of leisure reading: time is 

Brantover. small (28.'64 per eenk) the analysis nevertheless indicates 
oe presence of three factors, namely. book reading, comic-reading an 


2 4 ee 


em F re - 18 


a minor newspaper reading factor. \ 
i I aca es ete ge Seta 
; INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE . 


' 
a . 


. 


3.  Letsure reading and personal, home and -school related vartables: ae , 


‘Since leisure. reading in most, instances amounted to book and comic 
reading it was decided to examine more closely the relationship between 


. 


these two categories of ‘reading and the péersotial, home and school 
related variables. Alternative leisure activities were not considered 


in this section of the analysis. 


. . “ - ; . . : ie y . 
, Book reading ° 7 _ \ - 
e ' The ‘correlations between book reading and the personal, a6 and — i 


school variables are presented in Table 4. The data indicate that 


. 
- 
- ° 4 e 
\ 


i INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 


v: 
- gender (girls read more), reading attainment, attendance at a girls' - 


‘school and library membership have the strongest independent relation- . 
ART « 
ships with book reading. . a, 


a zs * 


Since the variables were intercorrelated, the data were subjected 


se 


to a stepwise multiple regression analysis to determine the combined 


contribution of the thirteen variables in explaining variation in book 
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-4 ( . 
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reading. (School type ts Boys was not included as anh the necessary 


ig i Oe ie 


information was ap CORP Erni eS by the remaining’ two school type variables. ) 


f 
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"When ‘the thirteen jan iabies were included 22. 93 per cent of the total F 


 -yariance in book reading was accounted for. Variables which did not 
Pd 
ad a significant’ amount to the precision of the model were excluded. 


fe was found that after gender, reading attainment, location, library 
5 a F 


fy ii ‘nenbership and ordinal Position had. been stepped in (cf Table 5} 6 8 


sip 21.46 per cent of the variance had been accounted for; the addition ae 
be ay % 


. 


further a i did not increase the proportion of variance accounted 


for by a ses amount. | 
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W'Beparate analysis was carried out to ascertain the extent to 
which each of the variables explained unique portions,of the variance ; 


eta, bbok, reading. In effect the unique contribution of a variable is 
ty i" “the variance attributable to it after the effects of the other 
| independent variables have been taken into account ive. when it is 
| 
ntered last in the regression en ee (14). In terms of’ the oe 


: | 
egpeselent variables, significant unique contributions are made (in 


order of size of beta weight) by reading attainment, gender, location, 


4 : . y | : 
| a. ” 


Se a and socio-economic status. 
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- _ Comic edaaing ae: 
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~ The independent correlations between the variables and comic reading 
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are much smaller than those recorded. for. book reading. Whereas girls P 
; { ; ny 


’ — : : : F pee 
“INSERT TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE 


tended to devote more tine to books, the data indicate that the situation , 


is reversed in the case of comics; i.e. boys tend to devote more time 


to comics, Renatig attainment .was also positively correlated with éomic’ 
reading, However, the strongest relationship (though admittedly 
aueivelp pay was found between comic reading and TV reception; 
soya in single-channel areas tended to spend more time reading comics 
than their cotieastine who had dccess to a greater number of channels. 

A total of 7.46 per cent of variation in time devored to Souter: 
reading was accounted for by the thirteen predictor variables, ‘The 
addition of further variables after TV reception, reading attainment 
and gender (cf Table 7: which together accounted for 5.56 per cent. of 
the variance, did not increase the propoFtion accounted for by a 


significant .amount’ 


e 
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The unique contribution of each variable after controlling fot the 
remaining twelve variables was calculated. This latter analysis 
indicated that significant unique contributions were made by the. 


variables TV reception, reading attainment and ordinal position, 
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‘predominantly book readers or predominantly comic readers. To find out 
s ‘ BY “ ; ze 


‘of readers, a profile of each reader type was constructed. At the outset 
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Leisure\ reading and.other letsure activities: Is there evidence to 
indicate that book ‘reading or comic reading is related to other forms 


of leisure. activity? ‘Pearson product-moment correlations were computed 


° 
r 


to examine the relationship of each alternative form of leisure activity ‘ 


to book>reading and to comic reading. Details of the results are 
’ 


presented in Table 8.’ The data indicate that amount of time devoted to  _| 


i 
a 
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book reading is negatively related to inactivity sai positively related 


to sats to the radio and helping in the home. ‘Time devoted to. 


comic osiine is also “Negatively ebacad to inactivity; it is positively 


related to time devoted to ‘organised and cndbvantued play. It is é a 


° 


intéresting to mote that the relationships between book reading and 


television viewing and between comic reading and television viewing are . 


not significant. . x : 


. 


Differences between book and comic readers: Two categories of leisure 


reading, hamely book reading and comic reading, have been identified. 


An examination of a scattergram of scores on each of these categories 


‘ ‘ , é & 
. . 


indicates that many pupils can be described aptly as being either ’ 


more about the nature of the differences between these two categories ie 
, . 


= . ’ ‘ 


however it was. necessary to define the terms "predominantly book reader" 
Css és ZY ~ 
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ves Pee 
ee "predominantly comic reader". Pupils whose book reading time 


exceeded their comic reading time by more than 25 minutes* were classified 


as predominantly. book readers, while those whose comic reading: time 


. 


. 4 . e ra - ; 
exceeded book reading time by a similar amount were classified as 
‘predominantly comic readers. Non-readers and light readers (i.e. 
25 minutes or less) on both types of reading material were excluded 


(31.1 per cent) as were a small number of heavier readers (i.e. more 


than 25 minutes on one’or both) where the discrepancy between time spent 
reading books and comics was less than 26 minutes (7.5 per cent). A 
‘total of 290 (40.3 per cent) were classified as predominantly book 4 


readers and 152 (21.1 per cent) as predeminantly comic readers. 


+ t a 


Univariate comparisons: of the two categories (cf Table 9) indicated 


4 6 . . . * ir . 
‘significant differences on 12 of 21 variables used to describe personal \ 
and background characteristics of the pupils: and-their leisure time 


activities. Because many of the variables are intercorrelated, it is 


wf, 


difficult to identify variables which might make relatively. ynique 
contributions to the differentiation of book readers from comic readers. 


To solve this problem the data for both groups were subjected to a 
bal . vt) = 


. 


discriminant analysis, i,e.‘a multivariate statistical technique 
designed to weight and linearly combine the personal, background and 


leisure time variables so that the groups are distinguished in terms of 
* * ry 
| 


Sa : 4 
* The figure of 25 minutes was selected for’ two reasons, Firstly it was 
considered that a pupil who devoted 25 minutes or less to leisure reading 
could scarcely be termed a leisure reader. Secondly. an @xamination of the 
frequency distributions for both books and comics suggested that this was © 
‘an appropriate value for di@hotomising between readers and non-readers. 


he 


by i 


‘ 


the a of all the variables for which we have measures. , 
Three separate analyses were carried sah: The first analysis included 

the thirteen personal thonrleisure) home and school variables; the 
second was confined to the eight, leisure Variables, while the third | 


involved all twenty-one variables. The results of the three analyses - 


: ; . ‘ | 
are summarized in Table 9., . ; 
| 
1 
| 
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What are the major Ladewenaune differences in terms of EREaSnE 
(non-leisure), ‘home and school variables iwenn those who are 
predominantly book readers and those who are predominantly comic readers? 
Reference to the centroid or mean values for the first functfon (-.29, .56) 
indicates that pupils with low scores on the functio? are classified as book 
readers. The standardised coefficients which si presented on Table 9 | 
suggest that a book reader was likely to attend a girls’ school in a 

_telatively rural area, was a girl*, tended to have a high level of 
reading attainment, was a member of a selativaty anal family; had a 
father whose occupation tended towards the middle and upper socio-economic 
levels, and was probably a member of a public library, On the othet 

- hand, a pupil witha high score on the function, i.e. a comic reader, 
was stead vote -davaliee in an all girls’ school, tenged to attend 


an urban school, was a boy, had a relatively low level of reading |. 


‘ 


* Girls attended both girls' schools and mixed schools. 
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attainment, tended to be a member of a large family which was of low 
socio-economic status, and’ was unlikely to be a member of a public F’. 


library, . 


An indication of the discriminant functions ability to discriminate 
between the two groups was provided by the canonical correlation between. 


the function and the groups; this correlation was small (.41). 


‘The second a bei caiaes analysis, confined to iataiie aexin ives 
(variables 14-21), revealed that by comparison with book readers, 
comic readers were fnclined ‘6 devote eats time to play activities, 
spend more time inactive and at outings or hobbies and less time at 
acheol ee “Maevas the value of the canonical correlation» (.27) 
indicated that this leisure time were had very little discriminatory © 
power (7.3 per cent). | 

Lastly, the compari of predominantly book and comic readers was 
extended to include Bath the personal, home and school variables and the 
leisure variables in the same analysis (variables 1-21). The discriminatory 
power of both sets of variates combined (18.75 per cent) was a mere 2.30 
per cent above that of the first set of variables. The analysis indicated 
that the typical book reader tended to be a girl in a rural area who was 
inclined to spend less chan the average amount of time inactive or playing. 
furthermore the book reader ‘was more likely than not to attend either .a 


girls’ or mixed school, was a relatively good reader and was probably a 


es | 


* Vag 


member of a public library. 


» 


a 
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Discussion ) } 
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Three categories of pupil leisure time reading were identified in 


ae 


sige “scadg Ak These weve book reading, comic reading and newspaper reading, 
the last of which was relatively minor in terms of the amount of time 
pupils deVoted to it. Over the three-day period of the study, pupils 
devoted an average of 79 minutes (ise. 5.4 per cent ot -evalianie leisure 
“igay to reading for leisure. This average figuré is not an uatiars 
measure of central tendency since a sizeable proportion (22.2 per cent) 


y 


did not do any Hegdiawe while at the other extreme approximately 12 per 
cent of the pupils read for a minimum of three hours. A more sppveprtare 
seauiiee af cuubral eendeucy for leisure reading is provided by the median 
figure of 60 minutes. Substantially more time was duvoned to book than 


‘ ‘ hee ’ * . 
to comic reading irrespective of which measure of central tendency is 


used, while little to no time was spent reading newspapers. 


PEE Most of the explained vatiebiun-tn time ere ie books was 
accounted Fox by a combination of the shruables gender, reading 
attainment, eckoei location, library membership and ordinal position 
in family, ‘This result devedie: Hat the heavy book reader was -most 
likely a girl with a."good reading attainment score, who lived outside: 
of the city, wae a member -of a public library and had a low ordinal’ 


position (i.e. was’among*the first born members of the family), Our 


2 . 


attainment and ending) nasttven in family. 


* 


to variation i 


; status, 
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time devoted to book reading. ‘These were reading attain- ‘ 


ment, gender, sc location, library membership, .and socio-economic 
) : ‘ , 


> ‘ . 


So far, as comic reading is concerned we were singularly 


unsuccessful in explaining variation. Slightly over 5 per cent of the 
: a 


variation was accounted for by a combination of TV reception, reading 


attainment and gender, a finding which suggested that pupils who are Y 


most likely to ‘devote time to comic reading reside in a single channel 
: . = - , ‘ . « : 
area, have relatively good reading attainment scores and are Boys. 
Significant unique contributions were made by residence in a single- or : 4 


multi-chann8t television peeepetop area Aves TV reception), reading 


ae a . how neta 


Although a nunber of | 
significant correlations were ie ac between book 4nd comic reading 
and other leisure activities, none of these leisure activities accounted 
for more .than 6 percent of variation in leisure reading time. 


; Among ,leisure readers, it was possible to idénti'fy and discriminate . 
; . 5 ‘ a : oe 
between two major groups, those whose reading consisted mainly of books ease. 


and those whose reading consisted mainly of comics. 
vd Z . 
the predominantly-comic reader, the book reader tended to be a girl in 


By comparison with 


a,non-urban area, was enrolled in a mixed or girls' school and was 


‘indlined to devote less than the average amount of time doing nothing 


or piNoivad in organised or unorganised play. In addition the book Sa 


ry 
. 


readers tended to be members of public libraries. 


Horypisecnitndsint sng on tiem se 
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Two variables whict® emerged as strong predictors of leisure 


reading in virtually all of the analyses afe gender and-reading . 
attainment. In the case.of gender, both the zero-order correlation and 


the unique contribution of the variable showed that girls tended to 


ad 


devote more time to books, while boys tended to devote more time’to 3 

comics, Gender proved to be the strongést divevinisacer of 21 

variables babwrent book and comic readers, ‘Significant’ unique and 

zero-order correlations were recordéd also between reading attainment 

and’ both major categories of leisure reading, The positive relationship 

between time devoted to book reading and eadine atteinment supports 1 « 


. . y ° te 
the findings of two recent British studies (19,35) _The positive eee 
2 ie ; E . ; . . ~ 
relationship between time spent reading comics and reading attainment 


suggests that, despite the impoverished language which is a feature of r 
many of the popular comics a certain level of reading .competenee seems 


e ; . 
to be associated with comic reading. Conversely, th correlations between ~ 


‘ . 
' 


types of leisure reading and attaifment suggest that those who obtain Pe 
low scores on reading attainment tend to devote relatively little time 


to book réading or comic reading. —— . 
\ 


rd 


‘Book readers, by comparison with comic readers, tended to devote 


more time to helping in the home and doing school homework, also they . 


© ° } ge Tae . : . e 
were inclined to be less involved in organised and unorganised games 
. "1 2 . = 


and.tended to be members of public libraries. - This finding suggests 


. 
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that family life styles or "environmental process variables' 


- 


and pressure to achieve may be more prevalent in the homes 


book readers. Given this finding and evidence from elsewhere (9) it 


education. This recommendation is made notwithstanding the fact that 
father's occupation was identified as an important variable in the’ « 
° I. , i . 3 


. 


present study. 


C 


' Very little time was spent listening to the radio. This time Was! 


» 


. neither directly nor indirectly related to time devoted leisure 
reading. As the pupils get older however, there is evidence (7) to’ ’ 


é : ' F ; oar : ; 
suggest that there may be a substantial increase in the Amount of, thei 


leisure time given to radio listening. The effects of radio listening © 


“on leisure reading may be quite different at a slightly/older age level. 


‘ | ~~ — a ‘a ash 


Time Rpene watching television is clearly a variable of ‘interest , 


especially. in- Light of the fact that 97 per cent, of th Sample devoted 


Le 3 oe 
- hire) 
some time ‘to television. Tt has been ste there is an « - 


; Sececalt yn ogc Mites od aloe 
inverse relationship between time devoted to television viewing and _ ‘ 
pot ee ‘ ‘ / 

es 
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Za 


| , amount of reading (35). Yet, in the present study, in which time 


rather than amount was used as an index.of reading, the relationships 
. : A 
between television and both types of leisure reading were non-significant. 
oo 
Neither did availability of athens of television channel} affect time 


given to book reading.: Puptis in single channel areas BOWEVEr, (who, 
” t. 
‘interestingly enough, watch slightly more “peleyeetan than those in the 
/ 


multi-channel areas) devoted somewhat more time to comic reading. 


a XX 


Without the benefit of rer of leisure réading prior to the advent 
of television it is difficult to measure the hectasaeent effect, if any, 
of television on leisure ‘reading, . Other research findings suggest that | 
s “in the case of books, television duds have a displacement effect in the 
~~ - first toapanchetur ‘that_the initial. effects may be short-lived and 
| slight; & comics, however, tended to be less widely read (3). It may be, 
as Lyle and Hoffman (18) have suggested, that children accommodate 
television without dropping other leisure activities. The present 
‘findings indicate that over: a tHree ay period, despite the acbenetton 
Rae oe of television, the majotity-of children devovedstime ed Tebotes reading, 
7 sialaly book engines Interestingly enough, much of the Aisure reading 
, % ean‘ careied out in bed at night (33.25%), between 3 p.m. and 5/p.m. in 
the aft¢rnoon (12, 62%), or in bed on Sunday fonts (5.87%) i.e. times 


Le Zo baa on account of programming SRR ENeAES restrictions television may 


oe have been available to the. ‘children. 


i 
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The most. significant finding to emerge from. the present study is 
the indication of the complexity of the shanemedtt of leisure reading. 
Many of the variables used‘in the study ee shown in previous 
univariate studies to be rélated to leisure runddats Yet, when. 
apnatieved together these variables ae for only 22.9 per cent 
of the variation in time devoted to book reading, a mere 7.46 par cade ! 


‘of the. variation in time spent reading comics and 18.75 per cent in the 


differences between book and comic readers, 


% 


a 


\ The impljcations cof these findings are clear, Much additional 
# we c ° 
work is required if we are to throw further light on our present 


inadequate understanding of leisure reading. 
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Table 1: Inter-rater reliability coefficients 
: : 
Variable Rel. Coeff. Variable ‘ Rel. Cqeff. A 
‘ oe : My | 
Book reading Wy 295 Organised play . «91 
Comic reading - ° 85 Unorganised play -82 
Newspaper reading a Helping in the horte 097 - 7 
"Television viewing -...97 School homework... .93 eee 
Radio listening 99 Outings/Hobbies “© )_~=~«. 82 
: R ¢ 
Inactive/Lying about "682 se 
ea = 4 
a ; y 
° 
t ‘ ." 
ah \ ’ 
\ 
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2: Descriptive statistics of pupil, home and school variables 
J : ; 


ea ee eh ec a a i a a ne el et ee 


Table 


Variable | x Mdn. _ ‘SD ~ variable,  - | , X “Mdm. >) SD 
' ’ ' 4 : - : e 

Persongl (non-letsure) ns : 10. Inactive/Lying about 181.35. 149.50 115.03 

i. Reading attainment 7 59.18 62.90 15.95 Ti. Helping inthe — e 147.7 113.93 144.20 

2D, tgs 7 138.64 138.26 6.95 ‘12, Outings/Hobbies hoe 5 = BUBB >. POET ES 

3. Gender ‘ [50° 4. 25! 50 . Homé . : ora 

4, Library membership | i.51 * 1.52 * 150 Pog. = SGincauanante status» 3.18. 3.08 i 1.06 
‘Personal Ciadaund) | . ; | sy = | . 2. TV reception ‘ 1,57 1.62 -50 

1. Book reading 48.92 27.91 - . 68.84 “3. TV in home = 12-7 FO "216 

2. tues aeudins 24.56 | 1.85 38.83 , _ 4. Radio in-home . 1.03 1.01 18 
_3. Newspaper reading . 5.60 ~ 58 : 14.00 te: 5. Family size ; | 5.33 4.85 2755 

‘a Total reading 79.08 - 59.97 79.16 * 6. Ordinal. position 3.38 1 2.84 2.34 

5. Television viewing 267.70 247.78, 162.69 School . <. a 

6. Radio listening - ~. 4.93 -30 20.62 1. Location 1.62 1.48 70 
Fee gundund: play a he a | ee Po Ta p-119.30 vd SGhooL type le Girlie... a 1 cain 49 

8. Unorganiged play 156.06 125.83 | 134.74 ' 3, School type 2: Mixed  =---19 = 12 40" 

9. School homework 57.71. 45.16 _ 56.91 fe + 4. School type 3: Boys _ * 339 wad. Ao. 
$$ aaa 


Table 3: Types of leisure reading on three separate Hayat : : 
Varimax factor loadings. m 
Factor Loadings* ' 
v Var iable I II III 
Books: Tuesday 63 =.10 012 
Spal Thursday ofa -.07 -Q0 
“A ‘ é 
> Books: Sunday 58 -.02 13 
Comics: Tuesday -.07 54 -.07 
Comics: Thursday -.10 06 13 * 
Comics: Sunday y -.00 203 .01 
- Newspapers: Tuesday = «0 -.04 44 
preioiescreitisin econ css noms at nef atrfoe gen tanto ences hyt angen een aba once tee ccna -tlit we diate anni porcthele iomespecnitte a Fe te ioe 
Newspapers: Thursday -03 .00 ool 
Newspapers: Sunday -10 .08 25 
- ‘ — ae Rs 
Per cent of variance 14.04 10.10 4.50 | 
_ Per cent of total variance re ~ 28.64 
Fe a a ee Eee i er eee 
, A } * 
. * Loadings greater than .20 are italicized - 
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Table 43 | Correlates of amount of time devoted to books 


Variable ; r - Variable | x 
. Personal ; 
| 1. Reading attainment “, 31 eAK 4. Radio in home -.03 
2. Age - » 7204 . 5. Family size —. 17x 
‘ ‘ », 
3. Gender Bees 6. Ordinal position -. 16% 
S 4, Library membership —. 20%k* School. 
Home — 1. Location .07 
Soin __!; Socio-economic status =. 154% 2. Sehool type 1: Girls 2 
2. TV reception. -.05 3. School type 2: Mixed -O1 
3. TV in home -.03 4s School type 3: Boys —} 26ake 
‘ 
kkk p< .001 r 
i i 
” 
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! , Table 5: Book reading: Regression analysis - reduced model “ == 


‘ & - 
Order of 


7 a 
fats Final Beta R 


Variable 


bY 
: 2 ies Gendr | 1 2 t o27 9.63 
% Be! - J : . : Re Hy ’ 
7° ‘.; a Reading attainment a Ss ; > 16.28. 
™ 4 r e ‘ 
School location 3 3 17 18.71 é N 
oe ieee eh Soe sia ita Satta ac meade nbn sehen sin tapnictanasbiat esti, escapee totais: revo erenpiinssnaretitnatinintli 
Library ¢anembership 4 -.12: 20.48 ‘ 
ee ts ee ‘ 74 
| Ordinal position 5 - #10 21.46 ‘s 
} be, — * . ne ee —— 
o . = . . ” : 
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. : . Table 6; Correlates of amount df time devoted to comics 
e Py 
; ot Variable ial r Variable r 
ie Personal ~ ; 7 
et 1. Reading attainment 13 aa 4, Radio in home » ~03 
Ph ‘ ‘ 
* 2. Age -.01 ®. Family size -.06, 
a 3. Gender -. 08% 6. Ordinal position _— -.10** 
- bt . r A, , : x ei 
Ro ye i 
i 4, Library membership -.03 = Sehool Ms 
7@ Home. 1. Location "= ,04 om 
| arigcct * x . : ; ‘ . 
1. Socio-economic status -.04 2. School ‘type 1: Girls -.06 
e > “ : 3 . ~ ; 
* 2. TV reception -.16*** - | 3. School type 2: Mixed -.07 
* 3. TV in home ~.04 4. School type 3: Boys o L2RKK, 
. 3 \ y L ete ? ie 
Pe kp < 05 kk p< .01 kK p < .001 
‘ . 
- , 
. 
Ld 3 * ) 
: age > ¢ : 
# - . a 
r iy ° 43 ry \ 
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Table 7: Comic-reading: Regression analysis - reduced model 


. 


Order of 


* Variable - - Final Beta - -R2 
Entry sj 


TV reception 1 7 2.71 


f 


| Reading attaitiment 2 » a 4.62 
Lath ote 
Gender 3 -.10 —«5.56 
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Table 8: Correlates of amount of time devoted to books and-comics and qther leisure activities. 
Variable. Books Comics Variable Books Comics 
‘ ‘ m ’ ' 
Television viewing -03 |S a Outings /Hobbies -.04 -.04 
s : = 1 ‘ " 
Radio listening .08* -.01 . Helping" {in the home 
. * : \ 
=" \ 
Organised play -.06- 11a 
Unorganised play 


os . 03 
School homework 14xx* 401 
f z \ i 
: ; \ 7 
=.07 gee): mee ; Inactive/Lying about 1 23RKK +e hGes P 
| 
: noe 
| so | . 
* p< 05 \ae P < .Ol1 KKK D < .0014 3 \ 
\, er ; : at 
hse Ae 
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ey se -, * 
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. Table 9 


Variable 


Personal (non-leisure) 
Reading attainment 
Age 

Gender 

Library membership 
Home 
Socio-ecomonic status 
TV reception 

TV in home 
Radio in home 

Family size 

Ordinal position 
School 

Location : 
School type 1: Girls _ 


, School-type 2: Mixed 


Personal leisure) 
Television viewingt 
Organised play 
Unorganised play 
School homework 
Radio listening 
Inactive/Lying about 
Helping at home 
Outings/Hobbies 


Centroids (Vars:: bek3) 


Centroids (Vars: 14-21 ) 


Centroids (Vars: 1-21) 


Books (N:290) 


, Letsure 


e - 


Univariate and multivariate comparisons of predominantly 
book readers and ptedominantly comic readers. 


| Comics (N:152) 


Disc.Function 
X Coefficients 
Vars: 1-13 Vars: 1-21¢t . 
9.98** —.26 .20 

16 —.13 
46.15%%* © —.35 42 
10.07%* 21 -.20 
6.12% saz -.14° 
4.51* —.14 . 

04 —.04 

1.34 .00 
5.16% 24 ~14 
1.62 —.04 
3.54 ae 
32,65*** 24 
.20 
~10.57#* —.23 
13.41*** -.20 
4.78* 

01 1 
10.51** —.25 
10.87*** 

0.24 ie: 


+ Mean values for variables 14-21 are in minutes. Transformed values were used for discriminant anaes 
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Pe ij moaltisients were not calculated for variables with F-to-enter ratios less than 1.0. x 
“ v ay * iy 
ots *p<0) "p< Dl . i 
‘ ; \ P 
| to 


